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DONATIONS  REPORT 

Name  Donation 

KUTCHER,  Robert  $10.00  Cash 

THACHER,  Anson  B.  $20.00  Cash 


Preference  of  Use 

General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

Ranko  Mandic 


PJ70.ManR:2001:TYL 
MANDIC,  RANKO 

Catalog  of  tokens  of  the  Yugoslav  lands.  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  Macedonia,  Croatia  and  Slovenia. 

Pub.  2001,  154pp,  illus. 

Capt.  John  E.  Sandrock  USN  (Ret) 

AA50.CarS:1996:IEDN 

CARLTON,  R.  SCOTT 

The  international  encyclopaedic  dictionary  of  numismatics. 

Pub.  1996,  444pp,  illus. 

The  Author 

JD37.DeGP:2002:SCCC 

DE  GROOT,  PAUL  F.  L. 

Spanish  copper  coins  and  their  counterstamps  in  the  1 7th  Century. 

This  is  an  unpublished  up-dated  draft  on  the  same  subject  that  was 
originally  published  in  the  N I Bulletin  during  1991. 

Pub.  2002,  21pp,  illus. 
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The  Author 


AA50.PetS:2000:ND 

PETROVIC,  SLAVOLJUB 

Numismatic  dictionary.  (Serbian  text) 

Pub.  2000,  284pp,  some  illus. 

AB30.PetS:2001:GM 

PETROVIC,  SLAVOLJUB 

The  golden  money  from  the  numismatic  collection  of  the  national 
museum  in  Sabac.  (Serbian  text) 

Pub.  2001,  37pp,  illus. 

Wayne  G.  Sales 

BC85.EmmK:2001:AC 
EMMETT,  KEITH 

Alexandrian  coins. 

Pub.  2001,  332pp,  w/plates 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Ranko  Mandic  for  sending  us 
an  additional  copy  of  his  Katalog  metalnog  novca  Jugoslavije  I Jugoslovenskih 
zemalja  1700-1994.  This  is  a very  good  reference  on  the  coins  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
has  enough  English  subtitles  to  make  it  relatively  easy  to  work  with. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


2003-2004  OFFICERS  AND  STAFF  OF  NI 


See  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue  for  an  update  on  the  new  officers  elected 
recently  and  also  any  changes  in  the  appointed  staff.  The  results  of  the  election  of 
officers  was  as  follows: 


President 

David  Gracey 

91  votes 

Vice-President 

Howard  L.  Ford 

90  votes 

Secretary 

Ross  Schraeder 

90  votes 

Treasurer 

Don  Douglas 

90  votes 

At-Large  Directors: 

Pat  Holladay 

36  votes 

Craig  Burrus 

34  votes 

Michael  Jones 

30  votes 

Stewart  Huckaby 

28  votes 

James  Terry 

27  votes 

(Note:  Pat  Holladay  and  Craig  Burrus  were  elected  At-Large  Directors  and  Michael 
Jones,  Stewart  Huckaby  and  James  Terry  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
as  At-Large  Directors  as  permitted  by  the  By-Laws.) 
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OVERRIDING  THE  FILIBUSTER. 

El  Salvador  confronts  external  and  internal  obstacles  to 
establish  the  ‘Colon’  by  the  Fourth  Centennial  of 
Columbus’  Discovery  in  1892. 

A Review  Article  by  David  B.  Fiero 

Historia  Numismatica  de  El  Salvador.  Volume  II:  Independent  State 
and  Republic,  from  1841-1896.  By  J.  Roberto  Jovel.  San 
Salvador,  2002.  184  pages  and  4 color  plates.  Available  in 

Spanish  from  the  author:  Roberto  Jovel,  VIPSAL  1921,  P.  O.  Box 
25364,  Miami,  FL  33102-5364  or  through  e-mail: 
rjovel@telesal.net  or  riovel@iovel.org.  Soon  to  appear  in  an 
English  language  edition. 

From  the  time  of  El  Salvador’s  independence  from  the  Central  American  Republic  in 
1841  to  its  first  autonomous  coinage  in  1892,  over  half  a century  would  transpire. 
This  period  began  with  plans  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the  “macuquina”  or  cob 
coinage  of  the  Spanish  colonial  mints.  Ironically,  El  Salvador  would  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  last  bastions  of  the  battered,  worn-out,  crude  cobs,  meaning  that  Bolivian, 
Mexican,  Peruvian  and  Guatemalan  coins  hundreds  of  years  old  would  be  in  use  until 
the  first  authorized,  independent  issues  were  produced.  The  1840s  would  also  see  the 
importation  of  large  quantities  of  quarter-sized,  silver  “sevillanas”  from  Spain 
bearing  the  “young  head”  bust  of  Isabel  II,  and  even  the  widespread  use  of  American 
dimes  of  the  Seated  variety  valued  at  three  quarters  of  a “bit”,  or  three  “cuartillos”. 


“Sevillana”  of  1841  (Enlarged) 

El  Salvador’s  independence  was  only  gradually  secured  and  “constitutionalized”,  in 
fact  repeatedly  so  due  to  frequent  invasions  from  without  and  attempted  coups  from 
within.  In  each  decade  from  the  1 850s  to  the  1 880s,  badly  needed  coinage  plans  were 
hatched  legislatively,  all  of  them  proving  abortive,  although  a few  patterns  were 
struck. 
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We  must  remember  that  this  smallest  of  all  Latin  American  countries  was  largely 
agricultural,  and  only  gradually  acquired  a sense  of  national  identity  distinct  from  its 
neighbors  in  the  Central  American  Republic.  To  a certain  extent,  Guatemalan 
hegemony,  and  even  money,  prevailed  throughout  Central  America  under  the  strong- 
man leadership  of  Rafael  Carrera.  His  well  known  coins  were  counterstamped  with 
the  letter  “R”  on  the  bust  in  1862-1863. 


Peso  of  1859  “Rafael  Carrera”  (Guatemala)  Counterstamped  “R”  (1863) 

Although  political  opponents  spread  tales  that  this  stood  for  “rejected”  (“rechazada”) 
or  even  “king”  (“rey”),  it  was  actually  a case  of  the  El  Salvadoran  government  itself, 
under  President  Barrios,  attempting  to  legitimize  foreign  coinage.  The  letter  actually 
stood  for  “rehabilitated”.  As  contracts  with  foreign  would-be  entrepreneur  minters 
were  repeatedly  broken,  and  then  rewritten  with  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  Barrios’ 
political  fortunes,  it  had  proven  necessary  to  legitimize  the  rival  country’s  coinage 
simply  to  jump-start  the  Salvadoran  economy. 

Although  El  Salvador  is  the  most  densely  populated  mainland  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  power  has  always  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a tiny  agricultural 
oligarchy.  Exports  gradually  shifted  from  the  cochineal  dye  favored  by  the  colonial 
Spanish  overlords  to  the  fine  mountain  grown  coffees  prized  to  this  very  day 
throughout  the  Western  world.  The  actual  circulating  medium  for  the  vast  majority 
of  landless  day  laborers  was  the  hacienda  token,  the  ubiquitous  “fichas”  which  tied 
workers  to  the  land  by  dint  of  the  company  store  where  they  could  be  redeemed, 
while  impeding  mobility  and  urbanization. 

Although  the  later  nineteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  “liberal”,  constitutional  regimes, 
this  term  must  be  taken  in  context,  as  it  defines  “progress”  largely  as  the  connecting 
of  marketplaces  through  improved  infrastructure  and  communications.  This  implied 
bringing  the  countryside  under  cultivation,  mostly  of  coffee,  coupled  with  a 
concomitant  loss  of  territory  for  the  resident  indigenous  and  mestizo  populace,  whose 
efforts  to  organize,  and  regain  traditional  communal  lands  were  suppressed.  At  the 
same  time,  coffee  exports  were  largely  tax-free;  direct  taxes  were  collected  only  upon 
those  few  luxury  items  which  the  Spanish  had  always  taxed,  such  as  liquors, 
gunpowder  and  legal-standing  writing  paper.  It  was  hardly  a coincidence  that  these 
latter  products  had  been  used  by  the  landowning,  military  and  political  elite  for 
centuries,  to  maintain  control  over  a landless  agricultural  underclass.  For  such 
purchases,  tokens  would  not  do;  hard  cash  was  required. 
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One  of  the  standards  for  measuring  the  transition  from  a feudal  society  in  which 
barter  and  '‘payment  in  kind”  predominate  to  early  modem  capitalism  has  always 
been  the  rise  of  a money  economy.  Thus,  the  mid  to  late  nineteenth  century  was  for 
El  Salvador  a time  in  which  developing  its  own  coinage  mattered  nearly  as  much  for 
symbolic,  political  purposes  as  for  trade.  Of  course,  Europe  and  North  America  were 
relatively  content  to  allow  payment  for  industrial  imports  in  coffee;  contracts  were 
even  drawn  up  under  which  state  of  the  art  coinage  apparatus  was  to  be  exchanged 
directly  for  the  prized  beans,  with  no  money  changing  hands! 

This  was  ultimately  an  unwieldy,  unworkable  system  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  neo- 
mercantilism. Much  of  Jovel’s  text  is  devoted  to  play-by-play  accounts  of  serious 
Salvadoran  attempts  to  establish  banking  institutions,  fiduciary  instruments  and 
ultimately  a mint.  All  were  doomed  to  failure  until  the  time  of  the  fourth  centennial 
of  Columbus’  discovery  of  the  New  World  approached;  1892  was  cause  for  even 
greater  celebration,  and  not  a little  soul-searching,  in  lands  of  Spanish  heritage  than  at 
Chicago’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Although  El  Salvador  tended  to  be  relatively  self-sufficient,  in  that  its  exports 
exceeded  its  imports  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was 
another  impediment  to  developing  a strong  money  economy:  militarism  on  the  local, 
regional  and  international  levels.  If  one  aspect  of  the  American  Civil  War  was  the 
economic  struggle  between  the  centralizing  forces  of  urban  industrialization  and  the 
federalistic  approach  favored  by  an  agriculturally  based  regionalism,  this  has  always 
been  the  case  through  Latin  America  as  well.  The  resulting  tensions  were 
exacerbated  by  the  tendency  towards  the  splintering  of  the  large  viceroyalties  which 
existed  in  Spanish  colonial  times  - “Pern”  and  “Mexico”  included  many  regions 
which  became  separate  countries  - leading  to  the  situation  the  Liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar  had  feared  most,  the  penetration  into  Latin  American  power  vacuums  by 
outside  interests.  And  between  the  proclamation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
Manifest  Destiny  in  the  antebellum  United  States,  and  the  first  serious  signs  of 
“American  Empire”  and  “Big  Stick  Gunboat  Diplomacy”  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  following  the  Spanish  American  War  of  1898,  the  now  largely  forgotten 
era  of  the  “Filibuster”  would  play  itself  out  in  Latin  America. 

For  some  Americans,  the  Filibuster  was  a neo-patriotic  hero  continuing  the  work 
begun  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Indian  Wars, 
culminating  in  the  Mexican-American  War.  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  private 
military  intervention  by  American  citizens  in  Latin  American  ran  counter  to  the  very 
Monroe  Doctrine  often  used  to  justify  it.  And  thus,  the  Filibuster  was  subject  to 
action  by  the  American  courts,  although  popular  sentiment  was  such,  especially  in 
port  cities  such  as  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  that  the  courthouse  held  revolving 
doors.  Such  was  the  case  for  the  repeated  attempts  by  the  American  doctor,  lawyer, 
entrepreneur  and  self-styled  adventurer  William  Walker  in  the  late  1850s  and  early 
1 860s,  those  restless  years  between  the  Mexican-American  War  and  the  Civil  War. 

Whatever  his  personal  beliefs.  Walker  espoused  the  annexation  of  underpopulated 
coastal  areas  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  as  southern,  slave-holding  states.  His 
followers  were  largely  frustrated,  uneducated  whites  who  felt  themselves 
disenfranchised  by  the  cheap  labor  pool  offered  by  slavery  and  immigration  of  non- 
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European  ethnicities,  and  by  unemployment 
following  the  early  boom  years  of  the  California 
Gold  Rush.  Walker  led  three  armed  expeditions 
to  Latin  America,  and  “reigned”  briefly  in  Baja 
California,  Sonora  and  Nicaragua.  A poor 
soldier  and  a worse  governor,  this  would-be 
emperor  was  invariably  “de-throned”  by  an 
initially  apathetic,  or  even  sympathetic  populace 
- he  would  offer  his  services  to  the  faction 
which  happened  to  be  out  of  power  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival  - which  would  turn  furiously 
against  his  heavy-handed  tactics. 

Lucky  to  escape  with  his  life,  he  would  then  flee 
or  place  himself  in  the  custody  of  American 
authorities,  and  be  returned  for  trial  in  the 
United  States,  only  to  become  famous  due  to  his 
propagandistic  barnstorming  and  writing 
campaigns. 

With  the  law  looking  the  other  way.  Walker  mounted  his  final  expedition  to 
Nicaragua.  After  initial  successes,  he  made  the  mistake  of  interfering  with  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  charging  tolls  for  passage  through  the  lake  and  river  district  then 
thought  of  as  the  key  to  an  isthmus-crossing  project  later  to  occur  further  south  in 
Panama  and  under  American  auspices.  Betrayed  by  the  British  Consul  who  had 
feigned  solidarity  with  his  cause.  Walker  was  handed  over  to  the  Honduran 
authorities,  who  had  him  summarily  tried  and  executed  in  1863. 

All  of  this  would  be  only  a footnote  in  the  political  history  of  the  American 
antebellum  Southern  and  Western  frontiers,  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  unifying 
influence  Walker’s  rampaging  campaigns  had  for  the  fledgling  Central  American 
republics.  Not  only  were  the  internecine  quarrels  between  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Guatemala  temporarily  ironed  out  as  they  fought  together 
in  a common  cause,  sending  troops  to  the  “front”  to  serve  side  by  side.  To  this  day, 
popular  Central  American  folk  songs  sing  the  praises  of  local  heroes  made  famous  in 
the  campaigns  against  William  Walker,  much  as  Andrew  Jackson  has  been  praised  in 
such  ballads  as  “Battle  of  New  Orleans”.  In  the  United  States,  limits  were  established 
as  to  the  necessity  for  military  campaigns  to  be  either  officially  sanctioned,  or  at  the 
very  least  covert,  as  future  American  military  and  political  leaders  were  admonished 
in  political  science  textbooks  over  the  next  75  years. 

Thus,  a typical  chapter  in  Jovel’s  history  will  outline  the  exact  terms  of  carefully 
written  out  contracts  with  American  or  European  firms  to  strike  coinage  for  El 
Salvador,  only  to  come  to  naught  due  to  border  incursions  from  Honduran  or 
Guatemalan  military  forces  supporting  an  opposition  faction’s  leader  in  exile.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  those  campaigns,  new  contracts  would  be  drawn  up;  this  time  the 
same  Central  American  nations  would  approach  requesting  the  presence  of  the 
Salvadoran  military  to  aid  the  Nicaraguans  or  Costa  Ricans  in  the  fight  against 
William  Walker.  Again  and  again,  funds  would  be  exhausted,  contracts  left  to 
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languish,  and  business  as  usual  would  be  conducted  with  a mixture  of  tokens,  barter 
in  kind,  and  Guatemalan,  Honduran,  Mexican,  French  and  United  States  coinage. 

Of  course.  Central  America’s  woes  have  never  been  altogether  man-made.  Recent 
history  from  the  relatively  stable,  peaceful  1990s  has  seen  El  Salvador  in  particular 
devastated  by  earthquakes.  Indeed,  Central  America  has  always  been  subject  to  an 
onslaught  of  hurricanes,  of  floods,  droughts  and  famines  brought  about  by  El  Nino 
cycles,  or  by  earthquake-induced  landslides  or  the  sudden  emptying  of  volcanic  lakes, 
and  even  by  plagues  of  well-nigh  biblical  proportions. 

For  example,  in  an  early  chapter,  Jovel  describes  the  situation  faced  by  President 
Barrios  upon  assuming  power  in  1859: 

On  the  one  hand,  the  national  economy  had  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  expenses  stemming  from  the  war  against  William  Walker 
during  the  preceding  years  and  the  huge  expenditures  which  the 
reconstruction  of  the  capital  following  the  devastating  earthquake  of 
1854  had  incurred.  Likewise,  in  1860  it  would  prove  necessary  to 
rebuild  anew  due  to  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  Izalco.  And  during  the 
entire  period,  there  were  recurring  armed  uprisings  to  be  faced.  When 
one  considers  that  most  of  these  funds  flowed  abroad,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  hard  money  grew  scarce  and  mercantile  transactions  could  only 
be  conducted  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 


The  volcano  Izalco  in  eruption. 


What  remained  after  all  of  these  woes  had  been  faced  was  a battered  populace, 
rendered  more  susceptible  to  epidemics,  or  even  to  battling  the  locusts  which  had 
covered  the  land  like  a scourge.  While  historically  accurate,  the  often  violent 
geographical  and  social  history  of  Latin  American  has  resulted  in  repercussions  on 
the  artistic,  symbolic  plane  as  well.  This  reviewer  recalls  hearing,  in  poems,  songs 
and  novels  from  the  turbulent  1970s  and  80s,  references  to  popular  uprisings  signaled 
from  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  by  an  eruption  of  the  Izalco,  or,  in  nearby  Colombia, 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez’  best-selling  Love  in  the  Times  of  Cholera.  For  purely 
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visually  symbolic  imagery,  who  can  forget  the  scarce  Salvadoran  provisional  issues 
of  the  1820s  and  1830s,  whose  main  device  is  its  landmark  volcano  in  full  eruption? 
But  those  were  the  subject  of  Jovel’s  previous  work.  Volume  I of  the  Numismatic 
History  of  El  Salvador. 

None  of  this  background  would  give  rise  to  the  writing  of  Volume  II,  of  course, 
unless  a functional  Salvadoran  coinage  had  eventually  been  produced.  Since 
legislation  and  a stable  ratio  between  the  price  of  gold  and  silver  were  both  difficult 
to  achieve,  an  executive  order  was  placed  directly  to  the  Heaton  Mint  in  Birmingham, 
England,  to  strike  copper-nickel  coinage  of  one  and  three  centavos,  bearing  the  visage 
of  the  founding  father  of  the  Central  American  Republic  and  later  head  of  state  of  El 
Salvador,  Francisco  Morazan,  and  the  date  1889.  These  were  indeed  produced 
massively,  and  delivered.  Although  minted  abroad,  they  fulfilled  a need,  and 
constituted  a successful  “preliminary”  coinage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  decimalization  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  three  centavo 
piece,  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  old  Spanish  “cuartillo”,  or  one-fourth  “real”,  a 
“quarter  bit”.  It  may  well  be  that  the  U.S.  three  cent  piece,  first  struck  when  Spanish 
money  was  still  current,  until  1857,  had  its  origin  in  this  same  coin.  Certainly  the 
thin  silver  three  cent  pieces  lose  their  “strangeness”  amidst  the  vast  panoply  of  Latin 
American  “cuartillos”,  most  of  which  were  struck  in  the  19th  century.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  poor  and  indigenous  peoples  throughout  Latin  America  distrusted  anything  but 
precious  metal  coinage,  no  matter  how  tiny  and  inconvenient. 

A crisis  was  developing  as  the  year  1 892  approached;  the  price  of  silver  on  the  world 
market  was  in  free  fall,  and  eventually  would  be  worth  only  half  its  historical  value  in 
terms  of  gold.  Historically,  silver  had  been  valued  at  between  15.5  to  16  ounces  per 
ounce  of  gold;  now,  it  was  approaching  and  even  exceeding  30  ounces.  Incidentally, 
this  process  continues  even  today;  many  silver-producing  nations  are  so  strapped  for 
hard  currency  that  they  will  continue  to  produce  no  matter  how  far  the  price  falls. 

This  earlier  ratio  explains  the  traditional  size  of  the  silver  peso  or  dollar  coin,  and  also 
tells  us  why  such  coins  were  rapidly  becoming  mere  tokens,  as  opposed  to 
approaching  anything  near  their  intrinsic  value.  All  of  which  meant  that  bimetallism, 
or  a fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  with  its  corresponding  monetary 
consequences,  had  become  impossible.  As  we  know,  the  “free  silver”  movement  in 
the  United  States,  while  it  had  led  to  the  production  of  massive  quantities  of  Morgan 
dollars  in  the  1880s,  with  all  of  its  populist  appeal  to  a nation  of  indebted  farmers, 
was  ultimately  to  lose  out  to  the  final  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 

So  it  was  in  El  Salvador,  with  far  less  discussion,  since  precious  metal  coinage  had 
yet  to  be  produced  as  the  year  1892  rang  in.  In  practice,  of  course,  this  meant  that 
silver  coinage  would  be  produced,  as  it  was  finally  profitable  to  do  so.  In  fact,  only 
the  silver  would  circulate  widely,  precisely  due  to  Gresham’s  Law.  Thus,  legislation 
was  passed  in  1891  to  build  the  Central  American  Mint,  Ltd.  Utilizing  largely 
European  machinery,  the  first  silver  crown-sized  pesos,  weighing  25  grams  and  of 
.900  fine  silver,  were  struck  on  August  28,  1892.  These  “flag  pesos”  portrayed  the 
Salvadoran  flag  and  the  national  coat  of  arms.  Also  struck  were  minor  coins  of  .835 
fineness.  Soon  after,  the  design  was  changed  to  one  bearing  the  bust  of  Christopher 
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Flag  Peso,  1 892 

Columbus,  designated,  appropriately  enough,  the  “Colon”.  In  popular  parlance, 
however,  these  were  called  “Bamba”,  a traditional  term  for  coinage  in  the  Hispanic 
world  which  could  be  heard  as  far  away  as  the  Canary  Islands. 


After  a shaky  start,  in  which  the  mint  was  closed  during  the  first  half  of  1893,  the 
government  decreed  that  public  debts  could  be  paid  w'ith  the  .835  fine  minor  coinage 
as  well,  and  indeed,  within  certain  limits,  with  the  earlier  copper-nickel  issues.  This 
law  would  also  apply  to  the  new  centavos  in  copper  bearing  a liberty  cap.  At  this 
point,  and  because  public  employees  received  a part  of  their  wages  in  the  lower 
fineness  token  coinage,  it  could  truly  be  said  that  El  Salvador  had  taken  its  place 
among  the  coinage  producing  nations  of  the  world. 


Even  more  important  for  a country  w'hich  had  always  depended  primarily  on  foreign 
currency  was  the  fact  that  foreign  silver  coinage  was  accepted  by  the  mint  for 
recoining  into  Salvadoran  coinage,  on  the  basis  of  equal  fine  silver  weight.  Author 
Jovel  illustrates  an  advertisement  put  out  by  the  Mint  in  1894,  stating  as  much,  and 
even  including  the  “macuquinas”,  or  cob  coinage,  in  its  offer  for  recoinage.  Tables 
analyzing  the  actual  coins  in  circulation  until  these  times  include  some  of  the  earliest 
coins  of  the  Americas,  the  1536-1572  “reales”  coinage  of  the  Mexico  City  mint,  the 
earliest  issue  of  which  was  produced  directly  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“conquistador”  Hernando  Cortez! 


8 Real  Silver  “Cob”,  Potosi  1666, 
Counterstamped  with  Salvadoran  arms  in  1869. 
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This  is  but  one  indication  that  we  can  state  with  some  assurance  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  Quatrocentennial  of  the  Discovery  of  America,  and  its 
Conquest,  was  firmly  embedded  in  the  minds  of  the  populace.  It  is  also  telling  that, 
unlike  the  case  with  Columbian  halves  or  Isabella  quarters  at  the  Colombian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  the  currency  denominated  “Colon'’  was  never  offered  for  sale 
above  its  face  value.  Many  were  “pre-dated”  1892,  however,  although  most  were 
struck  in  1893.  In  this  sense  they  are  a true  commemorative  coinage,  marking  the 
successful  debut  of  autonomous  coinage  as  much  as  they  do  the  Discovery. 


“Colon”  of  1892.  “Discovery  of  America  Commemorative”  (Enlarged). 

Jovel  extends  his  discussion  of  the  Central  American  Mint  to  the  year  1896,  by  which 
time  a total  of  5 million  pesos  worth  of  coins  had  been  struck,  mostly  from  melting 
down  worn  out  foreign  silver  coins  turned  in  by  the  citizenry.  The  author  goes  to 
great  lengths  in  a cost/benefit  analysis  comparing  the  process  of  recoinage,  as  was 
practiced  in  El  Salvador,  with  the  counterstamping  of  foreign  coins,  known  as 
revalidation  or  rehabilitation,  as  was  done  in  Guatemala.  While  the  latter  process  was 
cheaper,  he  shows  convincingly  that  the  entire  coinage  enterprise,  from  “scratch”  as  it 
were,  as  practiced  by  the  new  mint  in  the  capital  San  Salvador,  more  than  paid  its 
way  in  terms  of  real  and  symbolic  development,  and  the  fomenting  of  national  pride 
and  identity. 

In  a sense,  a compromise  had  been  found  between  gold  and  silver.  Gold  was  hardly 
produced  in  quantities  which  would  circulate  freely,  and  unlike  silver  was 
denominated  at  its  intrinsic  value,  and  thus  could  not  circulate  freely  in  the  presence 
of  massive  amounts  of  silver  coinage.  Moreover,  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  President 
Ezeta,  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  Salvadoran  coinage,  to 
assess  taxes  on  coffee  exports  payable  only  in  gold,  was  to  cost  him  the  presidency. 
The  “Group  of  44”,  the  largest  producers  of  coffee  and  in  a position  to  dictate  policy, 
staged  a type  of  “presidential  palace  coup”  in  1894  Ezeta  fell  from  power  and  was 
replaced  by  General  Rafael  Gutierrez  as  provisional  president.  New  elections  were 
called,  but  as  no  other  candidates  were  allowed  to  run  by  the  controlling  coffee 
interests,  the  coffee  tax  payable  in  gold  was  soon  history! 
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Against  this  backdrop  of  social  upheaval,  Roberto  Jovel  maintains  the  clear,  sober 
tone  of  a local  historian  and  numismatist  who  loves  his  society  both  present  and  past, 
for  all  it  has  suffered,  endured  and  prospered.  While  the  text  is  chronological, 
straightforward  and  full  of  accounts  of  the  amazing  history  characteristic  of  all  Latin 
American  lands,  the  documentation  is  as  complete  as  the  dissertation  of  a 
professional  historian.  There  are  abundant  graphs,  illustrations,  biographical  sketches 
of  all  key  figures,  footnotes,  plates,  and  especially  extensive  glossaries  and 
bibliography.  For  collectors  of  this  first  decimal  coinage  of  1892-93,  there  are 
serious,  but  clear  discussions  of  the  probable  mintages  of  the  first  three  issues  of 
“colones”:  those  dated  1892,  1893/2  and  1893.  Here,  Jovel  compares  given  mintage 
totals  with  the  mint’s  own  ledgers  for  production,  and  deduces  very  reasonable 
estimates  which  coincide  more  closely  with  known  survival  rates. 

Readers  with  even  a modest  knowledge  of  Spanish  are  encouraged  to  peruse  this 
edition,  in  the  secure  knowledge  that  an  excellent  English  translation  will  soon  be 
forthcoming.  Jovel  maintains  extensive  ties  with  researchers  in  the  United  States  and 
a number  of  Latin  American  countries,  due  to  his  investigative  travels  and  to  a long 
career  with  the  United  Nations  as  well.  His  numismatic  credentials  are  impeccable; 
this  becomes  especially  apparent  when  he  offers  photographs  of  prized  specimens,  at 
times  even  utilizing  state  of  the  art  software  to  superimpose  photographs  of  genuine 
and  counterfeit  pieces,  with  impressive  results.  He  includes  knowledge  which  is 
otherwise  unavailable,  due  to  a network  of  fellow  numismatists  which  stretches 
across  three  continents.  Readers  may  recall  his  excellent  essay  on  “The  Need  for 
Numismatic  Research”  which  opens  the  volume  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  New  World 
(2002,  Krause  Publications).  In  Volume  II  of  Numismatic  History  of  El  Salvador  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century , readers  are  invited  to  feast  on  the  fruits  of  that  research. 

******************************************************************** 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Quotes  from  FODOR  ’S  - EGYPT  19791 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Egyptian  pound  (£.E.)  It  is  divided  into  100  piastres. 

Each  piastre  is  subdivided  into  10  milliemes. 

Tourist  rate  of  exchange  69  piastres  to  U.S.  $1.00. 

The  following  banknotes  and  coins  are  in  circulation: 

Banknotes:  1,5,  10  pounds;  5,  10,  25,  50  piastres. 

Coins:  Coins  bear  the  Salah-ed-Din  Eagle  or  the  Sphinx  on  one  side  and  the 
value  and  date  of  issue  on  the  other. 

Silver:  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  50  piastres. 

Copper:  14  pst.  (5  mm),  1 piastre  (10  mm). 

Brass:  5,  10,  20  pt. 

Coins  of  several  different  shapes  and  sizes  for  the  same  denominations  are  in 
circulation,  and  often  their  values  are  written  in  Arabic  characters  only.  These  coins 
can  be  confusing,  so  ask  [someone]  to  explain  the  different  coins  to  you.  Some  old 
coins  are  in  circulation  and  are  becoming  collectors’  items.  Memorial  silver  pieces 
for  25  and  50  piastres,  which  have  been  issued  on  special  occasions,  are  also  in 
circulation. 

XF odor ’s  Egypt  1979,  by  Kay  Showker,  David  McKay  Co.  Inc.,  New  York  1979. 

(Submitted  by  Roger  deWardt  Lane,  Hollywood,  Florida) 
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GERMAN  NOTGELD  GLOSSARY 


Ron  Herneshen,  Plumas, 

Alteren  Linie  - Elder  Line 
Bayern  - Bavaria 
Boehmen  - Bohemia  (Czech.) 

Deutches  Reich  - Germany 
Elsass  - Alsace  (France) 

Frei  - Free 
Hannover  - Hanover 
Hessen  - Hesse 

Jungerer  Linie  - Younger  Line 
Lothringen  - Lorraine  (France) 

Luxemburg  - Luxembourg 
Osterreich  - Austria 
Ostpreussen  - East  Prussia  (Pol./Rus.) 
Pommem  - Pomerania  (Ger./Pol.) 

Posen  - Poznan  (Pol.) 

Rheinland,  Rheinprovinz  - Rhineland 
Sachsen  - Saxony 

Sachsen-Altenburg  - Saxe-Altenburg 
Schlesien  - Silesia  (Pol. /Czech.) 
Schwarzburg  - Thueringia 
Westfalen  - Westphalia 
Westpreussen  - West  Prussia  (Pol.) 
Wuerttemberg-Wurttemburg  (Wurtemburg) 
abschlag  - coinage 

aktien  gesellschaft  (A.G.)  - stock  company 

alt  - old 

bach  - stream 

bad  - spa 

berg  - mountain 

burg  - town 

dorf  - town 

eisen  - iron 

ersatz  - substitute 

furt  - fort 

(g)au  - valley 

geld  - money 

gemeinde  - municipality 

gross  - large 

handelskammer  - chamber  of  commerce 

haus(en)  - house 

heim  - home 

holz  - wood 

kantine  - canteen 

klebemarke  - adhesive  stamp 

klein  - small 


nitoba,  Canada,  NI U 2243 

konzentrationslager  -concentration  camp 

kopie  - copy,  replica 

kranz  - wreath 

kreis  - district,  county 

krieg(s)  - war 

kriegsausgabe  - wartime  issue 
kriegsgefangenenlagergeld  - 
prisoner  of  war  money 
kupfer  - copper 
landkreis  - county 
magistrat  - city  administration 
mangelhaft  - impaired 
marke  - token 
mehrfarbig  - multi-colored 
messing  - brass 
monnaies  de  necessite  - 

emergency  money  (French) 
muenzzeichen  - mint  mark 
neider  - lower 
neu  - new 
ober  - upper 
see  - lake 
silber  - silver 
sparkasse  - savings  bank 
speisen  - food 
staat  - state 
stadt  - city 
stein  - stone 
t(h)al  - valley 
wald  - forest 
zink  - zinc 
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OF  MARIAN  APPARITIONS 

(Continued) 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  A/  # 2382 

(This  article  is  the  conclusion  to  the  article  begun  in  last  month’s  issue 
of  N1  Bulletin.  The  numbering  of  the  illustrations  and  footnotes 
follows  on  from  that  article.) 

Following  her  appearances  at  Lourdes  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  again,  in  1871,  this 
time  at  Pontmam,  about  30  miles  north-west  of  Laval  (15).  As  at  La  Salette,  she 
didn’t  introduce  herself  as  such,  but  it  became  “clear”  in  the  course  of  the  visions  that 
it  was  indeed  the  Virgin  Mary  who  was  sending  a message  to  a troubled  populace. 
As  at  both  La  Salette  and  Lourdes,  the  apparition  was  seen  by  children ; as  at  Lourdes, 
the  apparition  was  not  visible  to  any  adults  present  (16).  Here  the  (principal) 
visionaries  were  two  young  brothers,  Eugene  and  Joseph  Barbadette  (aged  12  and  10 
years  respectively),  and  two  young  girls.  Framboise  Richer  and  Jeanne-Marie  Lebosse 
(aged  1 1 and  9 respectively.)  The  Virgin  appeared,  suspended  over  a house,  as  a 
beautiful  young  girl  of  18,  wearing  a dark  blue  dress  covered  in  golden  stars.  She  also 
wore  a black  veil  topped  by  a golden  crown,  and  on  her  feet  were  dark  blue  sandals 
decorated  with  a golden  rosette  (the  rose  theme  of  note  5 again).  A blue  medal-like 
oval  formed  around  her  (cf.  St  Catherine  Laboure’s  vision  of  the  Miraculous 
Medal )( 17),  and  a small  red  cross  appeared  on  her  left  side,  like  a badge.  A banner 
unfolded  beneath  her  feet  and  a message  began  to  appear  on  it,  letter  by  letter:  “But 
pray,  my  children”  (cf.  the  emphasis  on  prayer  at  La  Salette  & Lourdes),  then,  “God 
will  hear  you  in  a little  while.  My  son  allows  himself  to  be  touched."  These  were  the 
dark  days  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  of  course  - the  Prussians  were  within  two 
miles  of  Laval  - and  this  message  was  understood  to  mean  that  Christ  was  touched  by 
the  plight  of  France,  and  that  God  would  do  something  about  it.  Here  then  was  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  Our  Lady  of  Hope  (for  France.)  Then  a large  red  Cross,  with  a darker 
red  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  upon  it,  and  an  extra  cross-bar  inscribed  with  the 
name  JESUS  CHRIST,  seemed  to  appear  in  the  Virgin’s  hands.  (The  Virgin  wore  a 
large  crucifix  at  La  Salette,  remember.)  After  a while,  this  Cross  faded  away  so  that 
her  hands  were  left  free  to  be  outstretched  protectively  towards  the  people  of 
Pontmain,  in  a pose  reminiscent  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  of  fig.  1.(1 8)  The  vision 
lasted  about  3 hours  in  all. 

Here,  then,  we  have  more  differences  than  parallels  (19).  The  format  of  the  Virgin  is 
neither  that  of  La  Salette  nor  that  of  Lourdes.  At  Pontmain,  there  were  no  UFO-like 
bright  lights  to  herald  the  apparition,  and  no  secret  messages.  No  healing  spring 
appeared,  and  the  Virgin  did  not  request  that  a church  be  built  for  her  there,  though 
almost  inevitably  one  was  eventually  erected  over  the  spot  where  she  had  appeared.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1900. 

The  imposing  silvered-bronze  medal  shown  actual  size  in  fig.  12  shows  the  Virgin 
holding  her  red  Cross  with  its  extra  “cross-bar”  and  with  legend  MAIS  PRIEZ  MES 
ENFANTS  DIEU  VOUS  EXAUCERA  EN  PEU  DE  TEMPS  / MON  FILS  SE 
LAISSE  TOUCHER  (=  But  pray  my  children.  God  will  hear  you  in  a little  while.  My 
Son  allows  himself  to  be  touched.)  These  are,  of  course,  the  words  spelled  out  in  the 
course  of  the  apparition,  as  mentioned  earlier.  Incidentally,  the  four  objects  to  the  left 
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Fig.  12 


and  right  of  the  Virgin  are  four  candles  which  were  attached  to  the  inner  edge  of  the 
oval  surround  of  the  apparition.  Their  possible  significance  need  not  concern  us  here 
(20).  The  reverse  of  the  medal  shows  the  basilica  of  Pontmain,  with  the  legend 
APPARITION  DE  LA  TRES  SAINTE  VTERGE  A PONT-MAIN  / 17  JANVIER 
1871  (=  Apparition  of  the  very  Holy  Virgin  at  Pontmain  / 17  January  1871.) 


The  aluminium  medal  shown  actual  size  in  fig.  13  has  an  obverse  similar  to  that  of 
fig.  12,  but  minus  the  candles,  and  with  legend  NOTRE  DAME  D’ESPERANCE  DE 
PONT-MAIN  P.P.N.(=”  Our  Lady  of  Hope  of  Pontmain,  pray  for  us”  - the  sense  of 
“hope”  being  as  indicated  above.)  The  reverse  shows  the  basilica,  with  legend 
SANCTUAIRE  DE  N.D.  DE  PONT-MAIN. 

The  next  significant  Marian  apparitions,  second  only  to  Lourdes  in  their  fame  and  the 
number  of  medals  relating  to  them,  were  those  which  began  at  Fatima  in  Portugal  on 
May  13th,  1917  (21).  Again,  as  at  La  Salette,  Lourdes  and  Pontmain,  the  visionaries 
were  children  - Jacinta  Marto  (age  7),  Francisco  Marto  (age  8)  and  Lucia  dos  Santos 
(age  10).  They  were  tending  sheep  (22)  when  there  was  a flash  of  lightning  and  the 
image  of  “a  Lady”  appeared  within  a ball  of  light  (cf  La  Salette)  hovering  atop  a 
holm-oak  tree  (cf.  the  Virgin  in  a niche  above  a rose  bush  at  Lourdes?)(23).  She  was 
dressed  all  in  white,  her  hands  were  held  at  the  level  of  her  breast  “as  if  in  prayer” 
(the  Immaculate  Conception  pose  of  fig. 5),  and  a rosary  hung  from  her  right  arm  (cf. 
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Lourdes  again.)  Her  feet  were  bare  and  rested  on  a small  white  cloud.  The  Lady  told 
them  that  she  came  from  heaven,  and  promised  that  if  they  came  back  to  this  same 
place  at  the  same  time  on  the  1 3th  of  each  month,  for  the  next  five  months,  then  she 
would  tell  them  who  she  was  and  what  she  wanted  them  to  do  (cf.  Bernadette’s  15 
consecutive  days  at  Lourdes,  and  the  Virgin’s  failure  there  to  identify  herself  till  late 
in  the  proceedings.)  The  Lady  asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  suffer  as  a reparation 
for  sins  and  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  (a  peculiarly  morbid  and  complex  question 
for  children  so  young,  it  seems  to  me,  but  there  it  is:  cf.  “Pray  to  God  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners”  & “Kiss  the  ground  as  penance  for  sinners”  at  Lourdes),  then 
she  held  out  her  hands  so  that  streams  of  light  flowed  from  them  to  the  ground  (cf.  the 
Miraculous  Medal  of  fig.  1 again!)  The  children  fell  to  their  knees  in  prayer, 
whereupon  the  Lady  told  them  to  “say  the  rosary,  to  obtain  peace  for  the  world  and 
the  end  of  the  war.”  Then  she  glided  away  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  away  into  the 
eastern  sky. 

On  the  13th  of  the  following  month  the  children  were  back  for  the  second  apparition 
in  which  the  Lady  told  them  to  recite  five  decades  of  the  rosary  each  day,  and  said 
that  she  wanted  them  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  She  wanted  Lucia  in  particular  to 
help  promote  a world-wide  devotion  to  her  Immaculate  Heart. 

In  the  third  vision  the  Lady  urged  the  children  to  honour  “Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary”. 
Then  she  again  spread  her  hands  as  on  the  Miraculous  Medal,  and  this  time  the  light 
streamed  into  the  earth  and  gave  the  children  a glimpse  into  the  Nether  Regions  of 
Hell.  She  explained  that  many  souls  could  be  saved  from  damnation  by  devotion  to 
her  Immaculate  Heart,  the  use  of  which  epithet  effectively  identified  her  as  the  Virgin 
Mary,  of  course.  She  also  urged  the  consecration  of  Russia  to  her  Immaculate  Heart  - 
again,  all  heady  stuff  for  such  young  children.  She  then  imparted  some  “secrets”  to 
the  children  (cf.  La  Salette  & Lourdes.) 

The  fourth  and  fifth  visions  need  not  concern  us  much,  but  in  the  sixth  vision  the 
Virgin  asked  that  a chapel  be  built  for  her  (cf.  Lourdes.)  She  then  showed  the  children 
a tableau  illustrating  the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary  - an  original  addition  to  the  Marian 
visions  canon,  with  no  precedent  at  La  Salette,  Lourdes  or  Pontmain  (24).  The 
miracle  of  “the  dancing  sun”,  which  many  claimed  to  see  as  the  aftermath  of  this 
vision,  need  not  concern  us  here. 


The  medals  of  Fatima  all  tend  to  be  relatively  minor  variations  on  the  same  theme. 
The  obverse  of  the  silver  medal  shown  H/2  times  actual  size  in  fig.  14  contains  all  the 
main  elements  of  the  story:  the  three  children,  with  their  sheep,  are  shown  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  appears  atop  the  holm-oak  tree.  The  legend  is  N. 
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SENHORA  DE  FA'l  lMA  (Our  Lady  of  Fatima.)  The  resemblance  of  the  obverse  of 
this  medal  to  the  medals  of  Montaigu  (Belgium)  and  Valdejimena  (Spam),  as 
described  in  the  article  referred  to  in  note  23,  is  really  quite  striking.  The  reverse  of 
the  medal  in  fig.  14,  incidentally,  is  an  inset  circular  sliver  of  Fatima  stone,  with 
surrounding  legend  TERRA  DE  FATIMA  (Soil  of  Fatima.) 

The  next  major  Marian  apparition  was  to  be  at  Beauraing,  about  60  miles  south-east 
of  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  in  1932-3  (25).  Yet  again  the  visionaries  were  children  - one 
boy,  Albert  Voisin  (age  1 1),  and  four  girls,  Fernande  & Gilberte  Voisin  (ages  15  & 
13  respectively),  and  Andree  & Gilberte  Degeimbre  (ages  14  & 9 respectively.)  A 
curious  first  for  Marian  apparitions  was  the  appearance  of  the  Virgin,  dressed  in 
white,  hands  clasped  in  prayer.  Immaculate  Conception  style  (cf.  Lourdes),  her  feet 
hidden  in  something  like  a cloud  (cf.  Fatima),  hovering  over  a railway  viaduct! 
Perhaps  we  should  add,  though,  that  in  an  adjacent  convent  garden  there  was  a model 
of  the  Lourdes  grotto  to  give  some  degree  of  appropriateness  to  the  setting,  a detail 
which  skeptics  naturally  regard  with  some  suspicion.  The  next  night  saw  a repeat  of 
the  apparition,  as  did  the  following  night,  only  now  the  Virgin  appeared  in  the 
convent  garden  rather  than  over  the  viaduct.  Since  we  have  an  interest  in  trees  in  this 
article  - with  the  rose  bush  at  Lourdes  and  the  holm  oak  at  Fatima  - we  should 
perhaps  note  that  on  these  later  occasions  the  Virgin  appeared  near  a rose  hawthorn 
tree  that  was  in  the  garden. 

There  were  various  other  apparitions  at  the  same  place  on  subsequent  days.  In  some 
the  Virgin  was  seen  to  have  a rosary  hung  over  her  right  arm  (cf.  Lourdes  & Fatima). 
In  one  she  proclaimed  herself  to  be  “the  Immaculate  Virgin”  (cf.  Lourdes)  and  in 
another  indicated  that  a chapel  should  be  built  for  her  (cf.  Lourdes  & Fatima.)  When 
asked  why  she  was  manifesting  at  Beauraing  in  particular,  she  replied,  “So  that 
people  will  come  here  on  pilgrimage.”  On  another  occasion  the  Virgin  appeared  with 
a radiant  golden  heart  on  her  breast  (a  detail  unique  to  Beauraing)  and  urged  the 
children  to,  “Pray,  pray  often.”  (cf.  “prayer  is  very  important”  at  La  Salette.)  In  her 
final  visit  she  gave  secret  messages  to  each  of  the  children  (cf.  La  Salette,  Lourdes  & 
Fatima.)  Then  she  told  them,  “I  am  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  pray 
continually”,  and,  (cf.  Lourdes  & Fatima)  “I  will  convert  sinners.”  A secondary 
vision  granted  to  one  of  the  children  was  initiated  by  a loud  explosion  and  a vivid 
flash  of  light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aforementioned  rose-hawthorn  tree  (cf.  Fatima.) 


The  bronze  medal  shown  I'/i  times  actual  size  in  fig  15  shows,  on  the  obverse,  the 
Virgin,  her  arms  raised,  and  with  the  legend  NOTRE  DAME  DE  BEAURAING 
P.P.N.  (=  Our  Lady  of  Beauraing,  pray  for  us.)  (This  appears  to  represent  her  pose  at 
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the  end  of  some  of  the  visions,  when  the  Virgin  opened  her  arms  as  she  disappeared 
The  children  likened  this  pose  to  what  “a  priest  does  at  Dominus  Vobiscum  in  the 
Mass”(26))  The  reverse  of  the  medal  shows  the  Virgin  in  Immaculate  Conception 
pose  appearing  near  the  railway  viaduct,  with  the  five  children  kneeling  before  her. 
The  legend  reads  JE  CONV1RT1RAI  LES  PECHEURS  (=  I will  convert  sinners), 
words  spoken  by  the  Virgin  in  one  of  the  visions,  as  indicated  above. 


Fig.  16 


The  aluminium  medal  shown  V/a  times  actual  size  in  fig.  16  has,  on  the  obverse,  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  in  a grotto  (presumably  the  copy  of  the  Lourdes  grotto  in  the 
convent  garden:  note  the  symbolic  roses  at  her  feet.)  The  reverse  - surely  one  of  the 
strangest  reverses  of  any  religious  medal  - a view  of  the  Beauraing  railway  viaduct, 
minus  the  Virgin!  The  exergual  legend  reads  N.D.  DE  BEAURAING  P.P.N.  (=  Our 
Lady  of  Beauraing,  pray  for  us.) 

In  early  1933  the  Virgin  also  appeared  at  Banneux,  56  miles  east  of  Beauraing  (27). 
The  visionary  was,  yet  again,  a child,  1 1 years  old  Manette  Beco.  Here  the  Virgin 
appeared  in  a cabbage  patch,  of  all  places,  dressed  in  a white  gown  and  white  veil, 
with  a blue  sash  (cf.  Lourdes.)  Her  hands  were  clasped  in  prayer.  Immaculate 
Conception  style,  and  from  her  right  hand  hung  a rosary  (again,  cf.  Lourdes,  Fatima 
& Beauraing).  A second  vision  some  days  later  gave  a closer  view  of  the  Virgin:  she 
was  suspended  about  a foot  above  the  ground,  on  a smoke-like  cloud  (cf.  Fatima  & 
Beauraing.)  Her  right  foot  was  visible,  and  had  on  it  a rose  of  gold  (cf.  La  Salette.)  In 
this  vision,  the  Virgin  led  Mariette  to  a nearby  stream  and  announced,  “This  spring  is 
reserved  for  me”  (cf.  the  springs  of  La  Salette  & Lourdes.)  In  later  visions  the  Virgin 
named  herself  as  “the  Virgin  of  the  Poor”,  and  said  that  her  stream/spring  was  to  be 
“reserved  for  all  nations... to  relieve  the  sick.”  She  also  announced  that  she  wanted  a 
chapel  building  at  Banneux  (a  now  familiar  request!),  and  that  she  came  “to  relieve 
suffering.” 
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The  little  silver  medal  shown  twice  actual  size  in  fig.  1 7 shows,  on  the  obverse,  the 
young  Mariette  kneeling  before  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  in  Immaculate 
Conception  mode.  The  reverse  shows  the  chapel  built  at  Banneux  to  commemorate 
the  visions. 

The  silvered  brass  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  fig.  18  has  the  Virgin  in  the 
same  pose  on  the  obverse,  with  legend  N.  DAME  DE  BANNEUX,  and  the  chapel  on 
the  reverse,  with  legend  IE  VIENS  SOULAGER  LA  SOUFFRANCE  (=  “1  come  to 
relieve  suffering”)  - words  spoken  by  the  Virgin  in  one  of  the  apparitions,  as 
indicated  above. 


More  of  the  Virgin’s  words  appear  on  the  silver  medal  shown  actual  size  in  fig.  19. 
The  obverse  shows  the  Virgin,  a rosary  hanging  from  her  right  arm.  The  reverse  bears 
the  legend  JE  SUIS  LA  VIERGE  DES  PAUVRES  / BANNEUX  (=  “I  am  the  Virgin 
of  the  Poor  / Banneux  ”)  Note  the  symbolic  roses  that  adorn  the  upper  edges  of  both 
obverse  and  reverse. 


The  silver  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  fig.20  is  a medley  of  the  phrases 
spoken  by  the  Virgin  at  Banneux.  The  obverse  shows  the  Virgin,  again  in  Immaculate 
Conception  pose,  with  legend.  CETTE  SOURCE  EST  RESERVEE  POUR  MOL  JE 
VIENS  SOULAGER  LES  MALADES  ...  LA  SOUFFRANCE  POUR  TOUTES  LES 
NATIONS.  JE  SUIS  LA  MERE  DU  SAUVEUR,  MERE  DE  DIEU.  PRIEZ 
BEAUCOUP  (=  “This  spring  is  reserved  for  me.  1 come  to  relieve  the  sick  the 
suffering  for  all  nations  — I am  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour,  the  Mother  of  God.  Pray  a 
lot  ”)  The  reverse  shows  the  chapel  again,  with  legend  JE  DF.SIRERAIS  UNE 
PETITE  CHAPELLE.  JE  SUIS  LA  VIERGE  DES  PAUVRES.  CROYEZ  EN  MOI 


Fig.  18 


Fig.  19 


Fig  20 
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JE  CROIRAI  EN  VOUS  (=  “I  would  like  a small  chapel.  1 am  the  Virgin  of  the  Poor. 
Believe  in  me  - I will  believe  in  you.”) 

The  visions  at  Banneux  are  the  last  of  the  twentieth  century  apparitions  of  the  Virgin 
that  I intend  to  deal  with  here.  There  have  been  many  more  since  1933,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  (28),  but  the  ones  dealt  with  in  this  essay  are  the  most  famous  ones, 
the  ones  for  which  the  numismatist  is  most  likely  to  encounter  related  medals,  and  the 
ones  which  serve  to  illustrate  well  the  nature  of  a strange  modem  phenomenon. 
Whether  you  believe  these  visions  to  be  genuine  apparitions  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
whether  you  believe  them  simply  to  be  the  pious  hallucinations  of  children  hardly 
matters:  it  is  a fascinating  phenomenon  either  way.  The  various  parallels  and 
recurring  themes  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  essay  - one  of  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  the  Immaculate  Conception  pose  seen  to  recur  time  and  again  on  the  medals 
of  Lourdes,  Fatima,  Beauraing  and  Banneux  - may  furnish  one  key  to  unlocking  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon.  What  are  we  to  make  of  these  recurrences?  There  are  two 
possibilities:  a)  the  Virgin  Mary  likes  to  do  things  according  to  a limited  repertoire  of 
symbolic  “signals”;  b)  the  parallels  arise  because  the  visions  are  the 
hallucinations/projections  of  children  who  borrow  details  from  the  visions  of  others, 
and  weave  them  into  their  own  (or,  in  the  case  of  things  like  the  Immaculate 
Conception  pose,  perhaps,  they  independently  borrow  the  same  imagery  from  the 
standard  iconography  of  church  art  and  sculpture.)  Neither  hypothesis  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Hypothesis  a)  assumes  the  Virgin  Mary  actually  exists,  and  is  not  just  the  imaginative 
construct  of  centuries  of  pious  speculation.  If  one  assumes  this,  then  why,  if  she  is  the 
Mother  of  God,  should  she  use  a limited  repertoire  of  any  sort  ? One  possible  answer 
is  that  she  adopts  the  familiar  iconographical  conventions  of  her  faithful  (crucifix; 
rose;  Immaculate  Conception  pose)  to  get  her  message  across  - the  “limited 
repertoire”  is  ours,  not  hers,  then.  Even  if  we  accept  this,  it  is,  as  stated  earlier,  hard 
to  believe  that  the  banal  content  of  many  of  the  Virgin’s  “important  messages”  comes 
from  any  sort  of  divine  being,  let  alone  the  Mother  of  God:  the  complaint  at  La 
Salette  about  people  going  to  butchers’  shops  during  Lent  is  a classic  case  in  point! 
Again,  one  can  hardly  blame  skeptics  for  pointing  out  that  if  the  Virgin  wants  to 
convert  the  World,  she  has  only  to  appear  unequivocally  in  clouds  of  glory  to  the 
world-at-large:  why  play  peek-a-boo  through  apparitions  visible  only  to  young 
children?  One  answer  to  this  is  that  the  whole  is  “a  test  of  faith”,  but  then  skeptics 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a very  satisfactory  answer:  the  Virgin  is  appearing  precisely 
because  the  world  is  lacking  in  faith,  so  a test  of  that  faith  is  surely  an  inappropriate 
course  of  action! 

Hypothesis  b)  is  not  necessarily  an  accusation  of  fraud,  but  rather  sees  the  Virgin 
Mary  of  these  visions  as  a sort  of  extension  of  the  childhood  “invisible  playmate”  - 
eidetic  imagery  in  religious  mode,  perhaps.  But  though  an  hallucinatory  hypothesis 
might  work  well  for  single  visionaries  (Lourdes;  Banneux),  it  hits  problems  when  the 
visions  are  apparently  shared  by  several  children  (La  Salette,  Pontmain,  Fatima  & 
Beauraing),  for,  as  the  faithful  point  out,  we  are  then  faced  with  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  there  can  really  be  such  a thing  as  a “collective  hallucination”,  or 
whether  this  is  just  a convenient  form  of  words  by  which  skeptics  can  brush  under  the 
carpet  a phenomenon  which  is  otherwise  difficult  to  explain  away.  But  as  the  skeptics 
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point  out,  the  degree  of  collectivity  is  open  to  question.  The  written  accounts  that  we 
have  of  what  the  children  saw  were  set  down  some  time  after  the  visions,  following 
unspecified  amounts  of  discussion  about  what  each  of  them  saw,  discussion  which 
may  have  led  to  some  “unifying”  of  what  were  originally  quite  different  experiences. 
Such  a process,  skeptics  argue,  would  create  the  illusion  of  a collective  experience, 
whereas  in  fact  the  true  situation  was  much  more  like  an  extended  folie  a deux.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Abbe  Richard’s  account  of  Pontmain  is  to  be  believed,  the  faithful 
are  right  to  point  out  that  the  skeptics  cannot  pursue  this  line  of  argument  too  far!  Nor 
are  these  the  only  problems  skeptics  face.  Whilst  the  repeated  visionary 
“recollections”  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  pose  of  the 
Virgin  at  Lourdes,  for  example,  do  make  one  suspect  “copying”,  subconscious  or 
otherwise,  the  irruption  of  some  quite  sophisticated  phrases  into  the  communications 
from  the  Virgin  (eg  “I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception”  at  Lourdes,  and  even  more  so 
the  “Communion  of  Reparation”  at  Fatima)  does  make  one  wonder  if  they  can  be 
purely  the  constructs  of  childish  imaginations,  unless  one  can  argue  that  they  are 
merely  mechanical  repetitions  of  phrases  heard  in  church  sermons,  stored  in  the 
subconscious  memory  without  understanding,  then  regurgitated  in  the  visions  to 
dramatic  effect.  Similar  things  are  known  to  have  occurred  in,  for  example,  alleged 
past-life  experiences  revealed  under  hypnosis,  and  in  some  of  the  automatic  writings 
of  spiritualists. 

So  much  for  the  parallels  and  recurring  themes.  What  of  the  differences?  Whence 
came  the  tiara-adorned  Virgin  of  La  Salette,  standing  with  folded  arms  or  seated  with 
her  head  in  her  hands  (figs. 2 & 3),  images  which  seem  to  owe  nothing  to 
conventional  iconography,  and  nothing  to  any  previous  vision  of  the  Virgin?  Are  we 
to  believe  that  two  generally  irreligious  and  ignorant  country  children  devised  not 
only  these  unique  images  of  the  Virgin  but  also  the  strange  UFO-like  ball  of  light  in 
which  she  appeared?  It  doesn’t  seem  likely,  and  yet,  when  one  reads  the  accounts  of 
the  events  at  La  Salette  one  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  whole  thing  reads  like 
something  from  a dream  - indeed,  skeptics  point  out  that  at  La  Salette  the  vision 
occurred  immediately  after  the  children  had  slept  for  more  than  an  hour. 

As  I said  earlier,  neither  hypothesis  a)  nor  hypothesis  b)  is  fully  satisfactory,  which  I 
guess  only  serves  to  add  to  the  sense  of  intrigue:  a phenomenon  indeed. 

Notes. 

15.  See  Beevers  (ch.4)  and  Odell  (ch.8).  For  more  detail,  see  Abbe  M.  Richard 
(translated  by  J.M.Haffert),  What  happened  at  Pontmain  (1971);  also  Rene 
Laurentin,  The  Apparition  at  Pont-Main;  a short  account  for  Pilgrims  (1987). 

16.  The  child-visionary  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a 19th  century 
innovation,  and  one  which  continues  today  (at  Medjugorje,  for  example).  In 
the  classic  earlier  visions  mentioned  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article  - 
Zaragoza,  Walsingham  and  Guadalupe  - the  percipients  were  all  adults,  as 
indeed  was  St  Catherine  Laboure  at  the  time  of  her  Miraculous  Medal  visions. 

17.  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  the  oval  form  of  the  grotto  entrance  at 
Lourdes  formed  a medal-like  frame  for  the  Virgin’s  apparitions  - see  figs.  4 & 
6,  for  example. 
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1 8.  See,  for  example,  Odell  p 100  and  Richard  p.47  (illustration  of  the  5th  phase  of 
the  vision.)  She  had  the  same  pose  in  the  1st  and  2nd  phases  (Richard  p 19  & 
p.33),  which  Beevers  (p  126)  likens  to  the  Miraculous  Medal. 

19.  It  is  to  be  emphasised  that  in  this  essay  1 have  noted  only  what  seem  to  be  the 
main  parallels  and  differences,  and  most  particularly  those  that  relate  to  the 
medals  (eg  the  stance  of  the  Virgin;  the  scene  of  the  apparition  etc.)  Readers 
should  be  aware  that  there  are  many  others,  but  that  a full  analysis  of  them 
would  be  a lengthy  and  complex  business,  and  one  that  would  lead  us  too  far 
afield  from  the  medals  for  a numismatic  journal. 

20.  For  the  four  candles  see  Richard  p.32.  The  medal  represents  the  4th  phase  of 
the  apparition  - see  Richard  p.45.  On  the  possible  significance  of  the  candles, 
see  Richard  p.74. 

21.  See,  for  example,  Beevers  ch.7,  Delaney  ch.7  & Odell  ch.10.  For  more  detail, 
see  W.  T.  Walsh,  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  (1954;  reprinted  1990).  See  also  C.  C. 
Martindale,  What  happened  at  Fatima  (1950). 

22.  On  temptingly  symbolic  sheep  and  shepherds  in  stories  surrounding  the 
rediscovery  of  lost  (miraculous)  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  see  “Of  Virgins 
and  Oak  Trees”  in  NI  Bulletin,  August  2002,  p.235-241.  Cows  and  cow- 
herders,  too,  feature  in  such  stories.  Now,  it  is  a curious  fact  that  Bernadette 
Soubirous  was  a one-time  shepherdess  (though  she  was  not  tending  sheep  at 
the  time  of  any  of  her  visions  at  Lourdes)  and  that  Maximin  Giraud  and 
Melanie  Mathieu  were  tending  cattle  at  the  time  of  their  vision  at  La  Salette. 

23.  For  a curious  association  between  (miraculous)  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  oak  trees,  medals  depicting  which  look  strangely  like  the  Fatima  medal 
shown  here  as  fig.  14,  see  the  article  cited  in  note  22  above. 

24.  There  is,  however,  a parallel  with  the  visionary  tableau  seen  at  Knock, 
Ireland,  in  1879.  See  the  article  cited  in  note  1,  p.  1 58-9.  I have  not  included 
Knock  amongst  the  Marian  apparitions  discussed  in  the  present  article 
precisely  because  its  “silent  tableau”  nature,  with  its  inclusion  of  St.  Joseph, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  the  Lamb  of  God  etc,  marks  it  out  as  quite  a 
different  experience  to  those  of  La  Salette  & Lourdes,  and  indeed  of  Fatima, 
save  in  this  one  aspect.  But  then  again,  Pontmain  was  arguably  a silent. 
Virgin-only  tableau,  so. . . . 

25.  See  Beevers  ch.8,  Delaney  ch.8  & Odell  ch.l  1. 

26.  Beevers  p.  184,  Cf.  the  3rd  phase  at  Pontmain  (Richard  p.43.)  This  is  the 
Virgin  Mary’s  “orans”  pose,  on  which  see  Jameson  p.3-4.  Many  readers  will 
recognise  it  from  representations  of  the  Virgin  on  Byzantine  coins. 

27.  See  Beevers  ch.9,  Delaney  ch.9  & Odell  ch.  1 2. 

28  See,  for  example,  Peter  Heintz,  A Guide  to  Apparitions  of  Our  Blessed  Virgin 

Mary:  Part  / - 2Cfh  century  apparitions  (1995),  a bulky  tome  of  over  700 
pages  which  lists  no  less  than  60  sets  of  apparitions. 
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NUMISMATIC  CALENDARS 

Ron  Herneshen,  Plumas,  Manitoba,  Canada,  1\I  # 2243 


Although  24  calendars  are  discussed  in  the  following  table,  two  are  by  far  the  most 
important,  namely  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan.  The  next  two  most  widely  used 
are  the  Vikrama  Samvat  and  Saka  Samvat  on  the  Indian  sub-continent.  Most  of  the 
remaining  ones  are/were  used  in  only  one  or  two  countries. 

Although  Iran,  Thailand  and  Nepal  have  used  at  least  three  different  calendars  during 
their  numismatic  history,  India  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic,  where  at  least  eight 
different  ones  have  been  used. 


Name 

Origin 

Event  Conversion 

Time 

Place 

Jewish  Oct.  7,  3761  BC 

Creation  -3760 

1948-  (5708-) 

Israel 

Chinese 

2698  BC 

1st  Emp.  Huang  60  year  cycle  1905-9 
Ti  Hsien  Yuan  Shih  (76/42-76/46) 

China 

Korean  I 

2333  BC 

House  of  Tangun  -2333 

1959-70 

(4292-4303) 

Korea,  So. 

Monarchic 
Solar  (MS) 

559  BC 

Cyrus  the  Great  MS  -559 
of  Persia 

1976-8 

(2535-7) 

Iran 

Buddhist 

(BE) 

543  BC 

Siddhartha  BE  -543 

Gautama’s 

enlightenment 

1913-  Thailand/Siam 

(2456-) 

1853  Myanmar/Burma 
(2396) 

Vikrama 
(Bikrama) 
Samvat  (VS) 

Oct.  18, 58  BC  ? VS -57 

1771-1849  Sikh  Emp. 
(1828-1906) 

1 777- (1 834-)  Nepal 

(also  Jammu/Kashmir,  Sikkim  & Gurkha  Kingdoms  in  N.  India) 


Christian  1 AD  Birth  of  - 1601-  Great  Britain 

(AD)  Jesus  Christ  (in  Europe,  America,  Africa  & Austrialia) 

(original  Julian  46  BC;  Council  of  Nicea  AD  325;  Pope  Gregory  XIII  1582) 


Ethiopian 

Aug.  29,  7 AD  ? 

EE +8 

1 893- (1 885-)  Ethiopia/ 

(EE) 

Abyssinia 

Saka 

Mar.  3,  78  AD  by  Sakadvipi 

SE  +78 

1601-1814 

Kachar 

Samvat  (SE) 

Brahmins 

(1523-1736) 

1768-1911 

(1690-1833) 

Nepal 

(also  Assam/Ahom,  Jaintiapur  & Manipur 

Kingdoms  in  NE  India) 

Javanese 

AD  125?  ? 

AS  -512  , 

1813-6 

Java 

Aji  Saka  (AS) 

then  AH 

(1740-4) 

(Indonesia) 

chart 

c/m  1813-6 

Sumemep 

(1740-4) 

Suit,  on 
Madura  Is. 
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Name 

Origin 

Event 

Conversion 

Time 

Place 

Mauludi 
era  (AM) 

572  AD 

Hejira  + 14, 
but  solar 

AM  + 572 

1787-99 

(1215-27) 

Mysore  K., 
SW  India 

Tibetan  I 

AD  255 

Founding  of 
Government 

+ 254 

1658-94 

(1912-48) 

Tibet  (China) 
(paper) 

Fasli  Jul.  12,  590  AD  ? FE  + 589  1 820-34  Maratha  Confed. 

Deccan  (FE)  (by  Emp.  Shah  Jehan  1636)  (central  India)  (1230-44) 

1883-6  (1294-7)  Indore  S.,  India 

Tripuradba 

590  AD 

? 

TE  + 590 

1869-1934 

Tripura  S., 

Era  (TE) 

Mohammedan  Jul.  16,  622  AD  Hejira  to 
(AH) 


(1279-1341)  NE  India 

.97  AH  + 622,  1601-1842  India/ 
Medina  or  chart  (1010-1258)  Mogul  E. 

(in  Asia  & Africa)  1602-1925  Iran/Persia 
(1011-1344) 


Solar  Year  622  AD 
(SH)  Iranian 
Solar  Hejira 

Hejira  to 
Medina 

SH  + 621 

1925-  (1304-)  Iran/Persia 
1919-81  Afghanistan 

(1298-1360) 

Chula-Sakarat  638  AD 
(CS)  Burmese 
& Arakanese 

? 

CS  + 638 

1781-1966 

(1143-1328) 

1874-87 

(1236-49) 

1601-1784 

(963-1146) 

Myanmar/ 

Burma 

Thailand/ 

Siam 

Arakan  K., 
Ind. 

Malabar  825  AD 

Era  (ME) 

? 

ME  + 825 

1815-1946  Travancore  S., 
(991-1121)  SW  India 

Nepal  Samvat  881  AD 
Era  (NS) 

? 

NS  + 880 

1639-1765  (759-885)  Nepal 
1633  (753)  Cooch  Behar 
K.,  Ind. 

Tibetan  11  1026  AD 

? 

60-year  cycle  1791-1953  Tibet  (China) 
13/45-  16/27  (coins) 

Korean  II  1392  AD 

Yi  Dynasty 

+ 1391 

1886-96 

(497-505) 

Korea 

Cooch  Behar  1511  AD 
Era  (CB) 

Founding  of  CB+1510 
Kingdom  by  Chandan 

1627-81  Cooch  Behar 
(117-171)  K.,NE  India 

Bangkok  (RS)  1781  AD 
Ratanakosindsok 

Rama  I cap. 
at  Bangkok 

RS+  1781 

1890-1913 

(109-32) 

Thailand/ 

Siam 

French  Sep.22  1792  Republic 

Revolutionary  (instituted  24  Nov.  1793) 

+ 1792 

1794-1806 
(Fan  11-14) 

France 

If  any  members  can  fill  in  the  question  marks,  please  inform  the  editor  and/or  the 
author.  Thanks. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


The  9 edition  of,  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Specialized  Issues, 
Volume  One,  edited  by  Neil  Shafer  and  George  S.  Cuhaj  was  released  early  in 
Oct.  2002.  Available  from  the  publisher,  Krause  Publications,  at  $65.00  US  plus 
$4  shipping  to  a US  address,  outside  the  US  add  $20.95  for  shipping.  Additional 
books  of  any  title  ordered  at  the  same  time  add  $2.25  shipping  to  US  address, 
$5.95  outside  the  US.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  publisher:  Krause 
Publications,  PR02,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  WI.  54945-5009:  telephone  (715)  445- 
2214.  Credit  Card  customers  may  call  (800)  258-0929.  Canadian  residents  will 
find  it  cheaper  to  order  from  the  Unitrade  Press,  99  Floral  Parkway,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M6L  2C4. 

The  9th  edition  is  the  first  update  of  this  catalog  in  nearly  five  years.  This  book 
catalogs  more  than  17,500  non-government  banknotes  issued  by  more  than  370  note 
issuing  authorities:  including  commercial  and  local  banks;  various  early  provincial 
and  state  governments;  regional  authorities  and  some  military  administrations,  over  a 
period  of  more  than  300  years.  More  than  10,000  photos  illustrate  the  catalog. 

(Government-issued  legal  tender  banknotes  are  cataloged  in  Volume  Two  and  in 
Volume  Three  of  this  series.) 

The  1,224  page  (8-1/4  x 10-7/8  inches)  soft-covered  catalog  is  divided  alphabetically 
according  to  issuing  country.  An  alphabetical  listing  of  the  various  note  issuing 
authorities  and  the  catalog  reference  number  of  their  banknotes  is  given  for  each 
country  having  more  than  several  banknote  issuing  authorities. 

A short  historical,  political  and  geographic  text  and  a regional  index  map,  situating 
the  country,  are  presented  at  the  top  of  the  page  for  each  country  whose  banknotes  are 
cataloged  in  the  volume. 

Canadian  banknotes  are  cataloged  in  102  pages  under  the  Chartered  or  expired  bank 
which  issued  them.  United  States  banknotes  are  cataloged  in  1 1 7 pages  under  the 
state  which  issued  them.  The  banknotes  of  China  are  cataloged  in  124  pages  in  one 
of  the  following  4 sections:  Foreign  Bank  issues.  Provincial  Bank  Issues,  Communist 
Bank  Issues  and  Military  Issues. 

A very  brief  history  is  given  for  each  bank. 

Listings  for  each  type  note  include:  a catalog  number,  the  denomination,  the  date  or 
dates  of  issue,  a description  of  both  sides,  colors,  valuation  in  up  to  three  grades  of 
condition,  varieties,  specimen  listings,  and  printer  where  known. 

Coverage  of  all  Middle  Eastern,  Scandinavian  and  British  countries  have  been 
thoroughly  revised,  as  well  as  Korea,  Swiss  Cantons,  German  States  and  expanded 
variety  listings  for  Indonesia.  Hundreds  of  new  photos  have  been  added.  There  is  a 
large  increase  in  specimen  listings. 
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Coverage  of  banknotes  issued  by  over  250  past  and  present  governments  of  the  world 
from  1368  - 1960  is  given  in  the  9th  edition  of  Krause  Publications  “Standard  Catalog 
of  World  Paper  Money,  General  Issues,  Volume  Two”  by  Albert  Pick,  which  retails 
at  $65  US.  Coverage  of  banknotes  issued  by  governments  from  1961  to  date  is  given 
in  “Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Modem  Issues  1961  - To  Date, 
Volume  Three”  edited  by  Neil  Shafer  and  George  S.  Cuhaj,  which  was  released  in 
April  2002  by  Krause  Publications  at  $42.95  retail.  See  ordering  information  above. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 


******************************************************************** 
ST.  HONORATUS  AND  THE  AQUEDUCT 
Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

The  neat  little  bronze  medal  shown  here  1 Vi  times  actual  size  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
self-explanatory  - St.  Honoratus  on  the  obverse  and  the  aqueduct  of  Roquefavour  in 
Provence  on  the  reverse.  When  this  medal  first  came  my  way  I knew  nothing  of  St. 
Honoratus  beyond  his  name,  and  nothing  whatever  about  Roquefavour  or  its 
aqueduct,  but  in  my  mind  I formed  a mental  picture  of  the  aqueduct  as  a symbol  of 
the  Roman  dominion  under  which  so  many  saints  - and  maybe  St.  Honoratus  among 
them  - had  been  martyred.  And  yet  my  mental  picture  was  totally  wrong.  For  a start, 
the  aqueduct  at  Roquefavour  is  not  Roman  at  all,  but  of  19th  century  date  - it  was 
built  between  1842  and  1847  to  carry  water  to  Marseilles,  thus  resolving  an  acute 
water  shortage  and  averting  a cholera  epidemic.  As  for  St.  Honoratus,  he  was  bom, 
probably  in  the  north  of  Gaul,  about  350.  After  an  abortive  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  (he  got  as  far  as  Greece,  then  had  to  turn  back),  he  took  to  living  as  a recluse  on 
the  island  of  Lerins,  just  off  the  coast  of  Cannes.  Numerous  disciples  soon  joined 
him,  however,  the  result  being  the  foundation  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Lerins,  not 
to  mention  the  alternative  naming  of  the  island  as  Saint  Honorat.  The  saint’s 
reputation  for  sanctity  spread  throughout  south-east  Gaul  and  was  such  that  in  about 
426  he  was  called  away  from  his  monastic  life  and  coerced  into  becoming  the 
archbishop  of  Arles.  He  died  in  429,  not  as  a martyr,  but  through  being  worn  out  by 
his  apostolic  labours  and  his  devotional  austerities. 


So  what  is  our  medal  ? I suspect  it  is  a souvenir  of  Roquefavour  - possibly  one  issued 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct  - and  that  St.  Honoratus  is  on  it  simply  as  a 
revered  saint  of  Provence  generally,  rather  than  of  Roquefavour  in  particular. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


John  H.  Stribhei,  P.  O.  Box  20845,  Hot  Springs,  AR  71903:  Large  listing  of 
interesting  material  - Crowns,  Minors,  Medals  and  Tokens  of  the  World,  Medieval  to 
Modem  Numismatic  Material.  Phone:501-525  0989.  Fax:  501-525-9723. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  Q.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail:  pieceof8@att.net. 

Wanted  to  buy:  LAS  MONEDAS  COLONIALES  HISPANO  - AMERICANAS  by 
J.  T.  MEDINA  - 1919,  in  excellent  condition.  Also  seeking  auction  catalogs  of 
Aureo,  Cayon,  Jacques  Schulman.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale.  All 
dealings  strictly  confidential. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  All  notices  are  free 
and  should  be  directed  to  the  editor  of  the  A7  Bulletin  (see  inside  front  cover  for 
address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month. 

1.  Research  Notices  2.  Wanted  Items 

3.  Trades  Offered  4.  For  Sale  Items 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  pnce(s),  etc.  In 
months  where  there  is  no  room  for  “for  sale”  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over 
until  the  next  month. 

NI  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  American  Numismatic  Association  Money  Show  will  be  held  from  March  20th  to 
the  22nd,  2003  in  the  Charlotte  Convention  Center  at  501  South  College  Street, 
Charlotte,  NC.  There  will  be  a combined  Nl/IBNS  Meeting  at  this  show  with 
Howard  A Daniel  as  moderator  of  a show  and  tell  on  Saturday,  March  22.  Please 
bring  something  from  your  collection  or  a significant  purchase  at  the  convention  to 
talk  about  for  a few  minutes.  Please  contact  Howard  at 
Howard@SEAsianTreasury.com  if  you  plan  to  attend  and  he  will  give  you  the  time 
and  room  number  after  it  is  given  to  him,  or  you  can  find  it  in  the  convention  program 
which  you  can  pickup  at  the  registration  table. 

If  you  want  more  information  about  the  show,  please  contact  the  ANA  Convention 
Department  at  ANACvn@monev.org. 
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